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Monistische Gottes- und Weltanschauung. Versuch einer idealistischen 
Begriindung des Monismus auf dem Boden der Wirklichkeit. Von J. 
Sack. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1899. — pp. 278. 
The metaphysical standpoint of this work, to an exposition and defence 
of which the first section is given, is essentially that of Fechner and Paul- 
sen. Insight into the nature of reality is closed to the logical reason, since 
our knowledge moves within the limits of space and time, and so of mere 
phenomena, but by analogy we may conceive it to exist as conscious spirit ; 
all things that appear to us phenomenally as objects in space are possessed 
of soul life, and find their unity within the all-embracing consciousness of 
God. Ultimate existence is thus a unitary self-conscious spirit, though we 
are frequently warned not to suppose we know the nature of Spirit ; in its 
ultimate form it is entirely incommensurable with our own consciousness, 
and terms used to describe it must not be taken in a literal sense. The 
section may be recommended as one of the clearest and completest state- 
ments of the theory within a brief compass to be found. The most inter- 
esting part of the book is, however, the attempt to sum up the main facts 
of experience in a concrete scheme of development. The metaphysical 
problem, as to how a development through grades of reality can be made to 
connect with an eternally complete and non-temporal existence, there is no 
effort to solve, but the author's monism supplies a general formula in the 
law of advance in organization, in which the opposing moments of unity 
and the manifold are continually appearing in the attractive and repulsive, 
the individualistic and organic or social, the conservative and progressive 
forces and tendencies in the outer and in the spiritual world. Here also 
there is no great pretense of novelty, but the standpoint of the writer en- 
ables him to bring together and interpret suggestively a large number of 
facts. The second section deals with the evolution from the inorganic to 
the organic world, culminating in man, and of the intellectual powers in 
man himself. The ultimate ground of this advance is of course teleolog- 
jcal : the inner life of conscious impulse which constitutes things is continu- 
ally pressing in the direction of the larger synthesis which implicitly it in- 
volves, while the opposing moment of individuality nails each result that is 
won, and preserves it as a basis for further advance, as new obstacles give 
rise to new activities and organs. The immediate occasion for the specifi- 
cally human development lies in the differentiation of the organs of move- 
ment, which at once requires man to make up in intellectual capacity what 
he has lost in brute physical strength and speed, and which also gives him, 
in the hand, an instrument his intellect can use. Accompanying changes 
in the neck and head make, on the one hand, speech possible, and this in 
turn reacts upon the further growth of the intellectual powers ; while on the 
other hand, the upright position gives that free outlook over the indefinitely 
extended world, which conditions the rise of the eesthetic and religious feel- 
ings. The same physical weakness of man, along with the fact of the 
lengthened period of infancy, furnishes the basis for the community life out 
of which morality grows. 
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To these three additional phases of experience — art, morality, and re- 
ligion — the final three sections are devoted. The aesthetic sense is a social 
product, arising in connection with some such feeling as vanity ; the vari- 
ous arts are traced to their roots in the social life, and the principles of their 
development sketched. The general formula for the beautiful, under the 
main principle of the unity of the manifold is : harmony by means of sym- 
metry, giving rise to an aesthetic pleasure by arousing the spirit to an ac- 
tivity of the nature of play. From this follows again the principle of many- 
sidedness, ease of comprehension, and novelty, by which this movement of 
the spirit is heightened, while the great enemy of aesthetic pleasure is cus- 
tom. Morality also is a social product, and consists essentially in the al- 
truism which rises on the basis of the feeling of solidarity generated by 
primitive conditions, and whose ground and guarantee of ultimate success 
lies in the unity of the world consciousness. The interpretation of the 
moral history of the race, as the opposition between this principle and 
man' s natural egoism, and the application to present social problems, is in- 
terestingly carried out. Religion, on the contrary, has a purely psycholog- 
ical origin. An acute criticism of prevalent theories leads to what is essen- 
tially the theory of Max Miiller. From this conception of an infinite power, 
crystallized in particular through the phenomena of thunder storms, the 
effort is made to derive the features of historical religions by showing the 
gradual interjection into this pure monism of the elements of personal fear 
and desire — a process which among other things the rise of the priesthood 
in particular tended to accelerate. The essence of religion is found in the 
feeling of the sublime, and so involves a return to the primitive religious 
conception, in connection with a scientifically established monism in which 
religion becomes identified with morality and aesthetics. 

A. K. Rogers. 

La Dottrina delta Volonta nella Psicologia inglese dal Hobbes fino at 
Tempi no st ri. Pietro Sciascia. G. Spinnato, Palermo. — pp. xi, 169. 
This work gives as full a review as could be expected of the theories 
of the will in Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Hartley, Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, 
Brown, the Mills, Bain, and Spencer. In general, the authors are criticised 
on account of their inaccurate introspection, in so far as they confuse the 
pure psychical activity of the will with simple tendency, with passion, with 
appetition, with desire, or with muscular force. On more philosophical 
grounds, their work is objectionable because each assumes as rigorous con- 
trol of cause and effect within the mental world as without in the physical 
universe. Determinism is accepted, therefore, without sufficient examina- 
tion of the facts that would confirm or deny it. Everywhere throughout 
the book there is deprecation of the tendency in the English school to 
emphasize the physiological side of the voluntary act, and to exclude any 
reference to a psychical dynamism. In fact, the purpose of the work is to 
refute the determinism of the English school, and to establish the doctrine 



